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PART IX 


SEPTEMBER, 1906 
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THE MOSQUE OF ISA BEY AT EPHESUS 


HEN I was at Ephesus during the British Excavations, 

1904-05, there were facilities for my studying the beauti- 

ful mosque reputed to have been built about the year 

1340 by Isa Bey, nephew to Chidr Bey, Governor 

of Ephesus. It is wonderful how holy sites are perpetuated, and 

here we have an excellent example. Creeds, forms and ceremonies 

may change with the ages and peoples, but religion remains rooted to 
the soil. 

Let us look at our first illustration, which is a general view of 
Ayassoulok (a Turkish corruption of Ayws ®coAdyos “The Holy Word”) 
now a small Yuruk hamlet is built on the site of what may have been 
the Primitive Ephesus before it was removed by Lysimachus to the new 
site below Mount Prion and under the shadow of the precipitous and 
castelated Mount Coressus. In the foreground is seen a large tree, 
and just beyond to the right and left are some light colored stones 
and a bank showing the site of the great temple of Diana, dating from 
heroic prehistoric times down to about A. D. 267, when the Goths 
sacked and laid waste the city. But soon another great temple was 
erected by the Christian Emperor Justinian in the year 530, in honor 
of St. John the Divine, who resided at Ephesus, two years before his 
greatest achievement—Sancta Sophia, in Constantinople. 

Evidently at this time the low land was unhealthy, and an elevated 
site was chosen. The position is between the Gate of “Persecu- 
tion” and the fortress: The ruins may be seen on the skyline to the 
right of the mosque, one great mass of brickwork stands on end 
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split open by a tree and a little more massive brickwork can be 
discerned to the right. In process of time the cathedral must have 
suffered from earthquake, and probably our mosque builder used it 
as a quarry for his beautiful face, as Justinian’s architect evidently 
had the ruined Artemision, it being easier to lower the building stones 
from above than raise them from below. Not far from the mosque 
are several remains of baths and tombs, showing that the Seljtiks 
built and settled permanently at Ephesus for several centuries. About 
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INTERIOR OF THE NORTHEASTERN WING OF THE MOSQUE 
[FIG. 3] 


50 years ago a colony of Greeks from Kirkinje settled on the rising 
ground to the right, that is, southward of the gate of “Persecution,” 
and built themselves a small unpretentious church adjoining their 
former glorious cathedral. This little white church may be seen with 
one tall cypress standing in its court yard. 

Ephesus was wrested from the Byzantine Empire in the year 
1116 by the Seljuikian generals, and although recovered by John Ducas 
and Theodore Lucaris it finally came under Mohammedan rule at 
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THE MOSQUE AT EPHESUS 














GENERAL VIEW OF AYASSOULOK (EPHESUS) [FIG. I] 


the beginning of the XIV century. The Crusading Barons, though 
firmly settled in Smyrna, seem never to have been able to lay their 
hands upon the fertile valley of the Cayster. 

The Mosque is quite Seljtkian, showing perfect knowledge of 
the building and decorative style of that period, everything being care- 
fully exact with no striving after an ideal, which is traceable in the 
building up of a style. It resembles in many ways its relatives in 
Konia (Iconium) the capital of the Seljikian dynasty and Brisa 
(Prusa), the early Turkish Capital. Again looking at our first il- 
lustration we see the southeastern face over the big tree and the south- 
western flank built of white marble to the left, under the castle, shown 
better in our second illustration. The brick minaret rises quite un-- 
symmetrically on the left and rear of the Main Portal, the mosque 
proper being on the right hand and the wall to the cloistered court to 
the left. Entering we find ourselves in a ruined court-yard extending 
in front of us and to the left, but to the right is the rear wall of the 
mosque. Walking to the center we enter the building by a ruinous 
doorway, and see soaring above us two grand domes and the “Mich- 
rab” or holy niche recessed in the end wall. 

Our third illustration shows that the wings to the left and right 
are identical, though now destitute of their roofs, but the gable ends 
still stand on the flanking walls, showing that these portions were 
roofed laterally with double high pitched timber gabled roofs. 
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Four columns supported the 

| whole of the interior super- 
structure; the brick arches still 
remain dividing each of the 
wings into double long compart- 
ments. Luxurious vegetation 
has sprung up in both these 
wings, one fig tree even rising 
to the height of the capital and 
picturesquely clinging to the 
granite shaft.* The granite 
columns were evidently taken 
from the great gymnasium built 
by the Romans 3 miles away in 
the Hellenistic City. Other 
gymnasium columns now adorn 
the Suliemaneh mosque in 
Stamboul, having been taken 
from Ephesus in Christian 
times to adorn the Church of 
St. Euphemia at Calcedon near 
Constantinople. Thischurch was 
destroyed during or before the 
Suliemaneh was built in 1550. 
The capital seen in our illustra- 











tion crowning the column of 

INNER FACE OF UPPER WINDOW IN _ the left hand wing evidently be- 

THE CLOISTER COURT OF THE longs to the shaft, it being of 

MOSQUE |FIG. 6] the Roman Composite order, 

the other capitals are of the 

usual Seljikian pattern. The abacus to each is sculptured with 
ornamental cufic writing. © 

Retracing our steps to the two central bays we see that a little 
of the turquoise blue faience still clings to the pendentives below the 
cupolas. It is now of course difficult to say to what extent the faience 
covered the mosque, but certainly the wall containing the “Michrab” 
would have been covered as well as the octagonal drums and the 
pendentives to the domes. 

Leaving the interior we return to the ruined court, here there 
is nothing standing but the naked outside wall. A flight of steps 
leads up to a gateway opposite the portal we entered by, and in the 
center of the wall facing the mosque is a small postern. 

The whole of the cloister arcading has fallen, but here and there 
antique capitals and portions of columns may be seen peeping out 
from the debris and tangle of overgrowth. It is strange how the 
architect used greek and Roman decorative designs when they differed 
so greatly from the designs of his day. It requires considerable nerve 





*See illustration [Fig. 4] page 282. 
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WINDOWS TO THE CLOISTER COURT 
OF THE MOSQUE [FIG. 5] 
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WINDOWS TO THE SOUTHWEST WINC 
OF THE MOSQUE [FIG. 8] 
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CANOPY OVER THE ENTRANCE PORTAL OF THE MOSQUE [FIG. 7] 


to climb the lofty minaret, as huge portions of the brickwork have fallen 
from its face, leaving the coiling staircase in places to support itself. 

The grand effect of this minaret is now quite ruined, as all above 
the gallery floor has been swept away. During the spring months 
the minaret, the cupolas, the gables and every elevated pinacle is 
tenanted by storks busily engaged in family cares, there they stand 
in fine weather or foul taking no notice of the hurricane blowing over 
and whistling through the deserted arches. 

Let us now pass out of the Great Portal and take another look 
at the southwestern lateral front. The photographs clearly show 
how successfully a telephoto half-plate camera can be used for record- 
ing architectural detail. I placed the camera some 70 ft. away, and 
really should have been further, but the ground would not permit of it. 
Our fifth illustration gives one panel of the double storied windows to 
the Court as seen on the left in our second illustration (the little arch- 
way framed by the lower window is opposite on the other side of the 
court). The sixth illustration gives the rear of the upper window 
of our fifth illustration. Is not the pattern of the interlacing semi- 
circles engraved round the arch chastely beautiful ? 

Our seventh illustration shows the arch and canopy of the Great 
Portal. We see a curious masonic attempt at deception. The marble 
fan-like filling to the arch is flat instead of curving away inwards, 
making a shell shaped hood, but the portal being too shallow for the 
recognized method the sculptor attempted a perspective like treatment 
of the flutings and decoration with ill success; yet before passing we 
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must admire the intricate interlocking of-the voussoirs of the outside 
arch. 

Our eighth illustration shows the fenestration of one panel of 
the two storied windows to the right of the portal of the mosque. 
Do we not exclaim at the lace-like beauty of the upper window and 
admire the patience of the sculptor while he was at his monotonous 
labors! Indeed this window teaches us a lesson in that the time 
occupied on an uncompleted task would go for nothing while the time 
taken over a task accomplished is soon forgotten in the pleasure given 
by the result. Just one more thought before we leave this old and 
desolate ruin. Is it not a curious fact that the love of small refined 
detail seldom carries with it grandeur of conception? Look at our 
first two illustrations. Is it not a factory-like building taken as a 
whole? Of course allowances should be made for its ruined con- 
dition. But mere surface decoration around openings placed un- 
symmetrically and seemingly haphazard is not conducive to a fine 
exterior as a whole. 

Turning our backs to the Oriental civilization of the Middle Ages 
we seek our modern Greek inn, and while patiently waiting for the 
lunch which never comes to time we look down the long dreary road 
towards the sea used by the Yuruk riding his sagacious little donkey 
leading his caravan of camels. 


A. E. Henverson, R. B. A. 
London, England. 


+ + + 


DISCOVERIES IN NUBIA:—Much of the pottery discovered 
by M. Garstang at IKostamneh, Nubia, is of the “black-and-red type” 
and bears an obvious imitation of basket work. There are also other 
attempts at decoration which have hitherto been considered as char- 
acteristic of the I dynasty. Many are inclined to consider this fact as 
pointing to Nubia as one of the homes of the Egyptian aboriginees. 
Mr. Garstang has not committed himself as yet on this point. 

Among the objects of interest exhibited by Mr. Garstang are a 
kneading trough, or slightly hollowed flat stone, whereon some (pos- 
sibly) prehistoric woman was accustomed to roll her bread. Behind it is 
to be seen the wooden model of a woman engaged in this occupation 
with an exactly similar stone—a model found in a tomb of the XII dyn- 
asty; while by its side is a photograph, taken by Mr. Garstang, of a 
Nubian girl of the present day performing the same act with exactly 
similar materials. When customs and, in a double sense, fashion in 
utensils thus persist at intervals of more than 7,000 years, it is plain 
that no very cogent argument can be drawn from the form or style of 
things so easily made and imitated as clay pots. 
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ANCIENT YORK* 


HE amount of interest and energy the author has given to 
his subject in this volume has made it most readable. Going 
back, as he does, to the earliest account, he holds one fas- 
cinated by his tale of battle, siege, and victory, and by de- 

grees brings them down to the city as we see it today. 

Before the conquest by the Romans there was probably a settle- 
ment of Brigantes, the position being exceptionally good, as the two 
rivers—the Ouse and the Foos—were both tidal rivers. Of course 
there are no traces of this early settlement. Julius Cesar and Strabo 
tell us that settlements were in the woods, surrounded by banks and 
ditches. 

The discovery of human bones buried below those of the Roman 
and English periods establishes the fact beyond doubt. This settle- 
ment was probably called Eburach, as that term indicates near the 
meeting of waters. The present castle mound does not seem a very 
natural one, and it is much more probable that it was made by the 
Romans. The Roman conquerors kept very careful records. It was 
in 55 B. C. that the first Roman fleet approached the southern coast. 
Czsar invaded Kent, and then withdrew into Gaul. The next year 
he advanced still farther, but again withdrew before winter. He 
wrote the first account given of the Britons, and described them as 
all “barbarians,” and said that they were divided into many tribes, each 
having its own chief. 

Nearly a century elapsed before another invasion was attempted, 
and it was not until 43 A. D. that Claudius visited the island. From 
this time some legions were kept on the island until it was finally 
abandoned by the Romans. 

It was during the campaign of 50 A. D., Ostorius Scapula being 
commander, that we first hear of the Brigantes who inhabited this 
district of which Eburacum was the capital. This province extended 
from Derbyshire to the river Tees. These Brigantes were governed 
by a queen, Cartismandua, “a woman of infamous memory.” Agricola, 
about the year 79 A. D., conquered the Brigantes, and is reputed to 
have fortified a stationary camp at Eburach. It was during Agri- 
cola’s command that the Roman dominion was furthest carried. The 
Emperor Hadrian came to the island in the year 120. Claudius 





*York: The Story of its Walls, Bars, and Castles; Being a Complete History and Pic- 
torial Record of the Defences of the City of York, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By T. P. Cooper, author of the Old Inns and Inn Signs of York. With original 
Drawings by the Author, Numerous Illustrations, Plans, Facsimiles and Appendices. London: 
Elliot Stock. 8vo. Pp. xx, 365. 
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Ptolemy, the Greek geographer of Alexandria, also mentions it, and 
this book was supposed to have been written A. D. 128. 

About the year A. D. 206 or 207 Septimus Severus arrived at 
Eburacum, which was then the principal city of the north. From here 
he marched against the Caledonians, and with great difficulty defeated 
them. He returned in 210, and died February 4 of that year. Tra- 
dition says that he was buried where he died, but other accounts 
say that his ashes were taken to Rome. The mounds near York 
known as Severus Hills are said to be the place of his funeral pyre. 
In 306 Constantius died at York, and his son Constantine inherited his 
power. According to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the Romans left 
Britain in the year 418, though Horsley, in his Britannia Romana, 
places the date at 446. 

In 1854, while some workmen were digging a drain, a tablet was 
found at a depth of 28 ft. The inscription is not complete, but the 
lettering is perfect, and records some work by order of Trajan exe- 
cuted by the Ninth Legion. The supposition is that this tablet was 
erected near the south gate. The circuit wall surrounding the early 
fort or city has been very fairly traced out, and it has been found that 
the 4 corners were straigtened by towers. All the references we 
find suggest the fact that the Roman wall had not been destroyed 
so late as 1524. 

From numerous remains we conclude that the Roman city was 
much lower than the level of the present city. Numerous portions 
of the Roman wall have been discovered. Bootham Bar is un- 
doubtedly erected upon the site of a Roman gate, and from the 
various excavations it may be considered a fact that the city was 
rectangular in shape, and included about 52%4 acres. Much of the 
wall was built by the Sixth Legion, for the bricks bear that impress. 

About 6 ft. below the pavement of Stonegate the Roman paved 
way extended, and through the middle of this was found a channel 
of grooved stone, as if for a skid-wheeled trolley or wagon. 

All the stone in the wall is magnesian limestone, brought from 
the Huddleston Quarries, which have been used from very early times. 
Just how it was brought is a question, although to have brought it 
by the Roman road connecting Tadcaster (or the Roman Calcaria) 
with Eburacum was possible. 

It was not long after the Romans withdrew that the Jutes, An- 
gles, and Saxons came, whether by invitation from the Britons to 
help defend them from the Picts and Scots, or on their own initiative, 
is not known. They were barbarous and destroyed much of the ad- 
mirable work of the Romans. 

The Angli came into Yorkshire about the middle of the VI cen- 
tury, but it is not known how they captured York. 

The name of the city was changed many times during the stormy 
period which followed, but this is evidence that it always held together 
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in a way, and during the 6 centuries between the departure of the 
Romans and the arrival of the Normans, the old Roman wall offered 
some defense to it. 

We do not find the name York mentioned as the chief town of an 
English king before the days of Edwin, the founder of Edinburgh. 
This king was baptized at York, on Easter Day, A. D. 627, by Paul- 
inus. 

After a period of battles and losses, in 635 Oswald became king, 
and rebuilt the minster at York on Foundations Edwin had laid down. 
In A. D. 780 Alcuin was appointed librarian at York. 

In 866 York fell into the hands of the Danes. They devastated 
wherever they went, and left a garrison behind in York, but returned 
in 870, and remained a year. York was at this time the seat of the 
highest learning in England, and doubtless the Bishop would en- 
deavor to defend the place as well as he could. 

During the IX century we find that Northumbria was still in 
the hands of the Danes, who lived principally at York. We find coins 
that were minted there, proving this fact. 

About the dawn of the X century a reaction set in, and the 
West-Saxon king, Edward the Elder, the son of Alfred, and his sister, 
Ethelfleda, made out a plan of conquest, which they in great part 
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carried out, he taking the coast side, and she the west. At their sug- 
gestion, there were erected 30 burhs. 

According to Clark, “A burh is a moated mound with a table top 
and a base court, also moated, either appended to one side of it or 
within which it stands.” Questions have arisen as to whether Clark’s 
ideas as to what constitutes a burh are correct. Many sorts of earth- 
work or palisade have been called a burh, and it is from this idea of 
inclosure by whatever means that we have arrived at the word 
borough. 

In the year 1066 great political changes took place, and York 
played an important part in many affairs, and it was in that year 
that it was again beset by foreign foes. Edward the Confessor died 
January 6. Earl Harold was elected king, but his brother, Tostig, 
who had been banished in 1065, looked upon the whole transaction 
with disfavor, and secured the help of Harold Hardrada, of Norway, 
to scour the whole eastern coast, and they finally entered the Humber 
They sailed up as far as Riccall, and disembarked, and marched 
towards the city. Here they were met by Earls Edwin and Morker, 
and a fierce battle was fought, which ended in the defeat of the 
Northumbrians. The Norwegians took possession of the city, but as 
the news was hurried to Harold, he appeared the day after the capitu- 
lation, and another battle followed, in which the Norwegians were 
worsted, and then the king hastened to the south to meet William 
of Normandy, whom he met in the famous battle of Hastings, where 
he lost his life, and England was turned over to the Normans, who 
soon reinforced the walls of York. 

It was during the reign of Richard the First that the most terrible 
affair, the burning of Clifford’s Tower, took place. Owing to race 
hatred, some 500 Jews were murdered, when the remainder in the 
city appealed to the sheriff, and took refuge in the tower. For several 
days and nights they were besieged, when finally a rabbi begged the 
head of each family to kill the members and then himself, and this 
was actually done, and the building set on fire. It was a wooden 
building, and is supposed to have stood near the site of the present 
tower, from which we learn that it is not only in our times that the 
Semites have been sufferers. 

The York of today, with its well-built walls and gateways, is 
one of the most delightful of English cities, the charm of its streets 
being added to by the glamor which history throws over it all. 


bof 

















CRESCENT BEACH, GREEN LAKE. SAND RIDGE AFTER WINTER OF 
1905-6 [FIG. 1] Photo by H. Gates. 


GREEN LAKE AND ITS MOUNDS 


MONG the glacial lakes of Kandiyohi county, Minnesota, the 
largest and most interesting is Green Lake, having a cir- 
cumference of 1414—a length of about 5—and an average 
width of 4% miles. 

It is a magnificent body of deep, restless water whose normal 
tint of dark translucent green is the basic color of rich displays of 
irideseence under the touch of vagrant winds, or, the lash of fierce 
tempests, or, the cool calm of autumnal sunsets, as from zenith to sky 
line the day burns out in myriad gradations of gorgeous hues. 

In the spring the ice is driven high upon its shores, and forms in 
places, as on Crescent Beach, great sand ridges, or, encountering in 
its course an ancient one of boulders, it overwhelms it with jagged 
and splintered blocks. 

In Figure 2 we view from the North East a bit of one of these 
ice-formed ridges, extending on the East shore a distance of half a 
mile, and about a mile south of the mounds. 

The glaciated surface of the boulders in this extensive ridge yet 
bear witness to the impact, the grinding and pounding of the ice masses 
of the olden springtides:—as a few months ago—the waters I hear 
splashing drowsily beyond this hoary barrier were storming the rock 
strewn ramparts of its western front. 

As we glance along its crest we gain some idea of the great force 
energizing in its formation—both past and present. It has an aver- 
age width of from 8 ft. to 15 ft. and height of 8 ft. to 10 ft. Many 
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trees of various sizes are scattered or grouped along its whole length, 
with here and there prostrate trunks and rotting stumps, while ever 
and anon a dead, weather beaten, barkless tree, standing entire, or 
frayed off many feet above its base, witnesses the height and power 
of the annually indriven ice. 

Passing from this ridge we reach higher ground declining into a 
low, wooded shore of considerable extent and terminating in a sandy 
barren tract (really an isthmus) between the lake and a deep morass. 
Here the ground rises into a morainic prairie, some 40 odd feet above 
the lake, forming the southern end of the plateau, anciently a peninsula, 
on whose northern extremity are grouped the mounds. There the 








AN ANCIENT ICE RIDGE FROM THE NORTHEAST [ FIG. 2| 
Photo by H. Gates. 


elevation averages some 20 to 25 ft., where it is bounded by an exten- 
sive and deeply flooded marsh and the outlet of Green Lake. Speak- 
ing of these mounds, Dr. Warren Upham in his able survey of this 
county in 1879, says:— 

“They are on a nearly level prairie, 20 ft. to 25 ft. about the lake, 
and the same height above a marsh, which lies north of these mounds, 
and has a width of half a mile, being separated from the lake by an 
ice-ridge, on which are trees and a road.”* (Vol. II, p. 241, ete. 
Geo. & N. H. Survey, Minnesota.) 








* On June 13, 1906, the present writer walked to the mounds from the north shore, and 
found on reaching this “ice-ridge” and the “road,” that the ridge and the road were sub- 


merged by the high water for many feet, and he was obliged to wade to the “peninsula” 
through some 3 ft. of water. 
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Dr. Upham enumerates this group of mounds as “31 circular,” 
“6 oblong” and “2 embankments,” 3 having a height of 114 ft., 12 of 
2 ft., 4 of 2% ft., 13 of 3 ft., 1 of 3% ft. 1 of 4 ft., 1 of 5 ft., and 2 of 6 
ft. above the plain—and the two long mounds, noted as embankments, a 
height respectively of 2 ft. and 1 ft. The shorter of these two “embank- 
ments” has a length of 150 ft.—lying S. 30° E.—and the longer that 
of 200 ft—trending S. 55° E. The latter lies some 300 ft. S. E. of 
the former, and is shown in Fig. 4 extending through the background. 
Successive cultivations of the soil have greatly reduced its original 
height, and before many years it will, with the mounds near it, be com- 
pletely obliterated. 

The unusual precipitation of the past 3 years has not only raised, 
by many feet, the lake levels throughout this region, but has outlined 














LOOKING NORTH ALONG THE SUMMIT OF THE ICE RIDGE 


ON GREEN LAKE [ FIG. 3] 
Photo by H. Gates 


and emphasized many of the ancient lake beds and water courses 
which in prehistoric times obtained; but now usually exist as marshes 
and indicated beds of vanished streams. At one time this tongue of 
land was a treeless peninsula, bounded on the east by a far more ex- 
pansive and far reaching body of water than the photograph indicates. 
(Fig. 4.) From Green Lake on the west the water swept around on 
the north, then eastward, and reaching up to the northeast, termin- 
ated in what is now Lake Calhoun. 

Standing, as the writer has, in the center of the field shown in 
Fig. 4, one can by aid of the high water and the flooded condition of 
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THE EASTERNMOST OF THE 2 SO CALLED “EMBANKMENTS’ OR 
SERPENT MOUNDS S. 55 E. 200 FT. IN LENGTH. LAKE 
CALHOUN ON FAR HORIZON [FIG. 4] 


the country, readily obtain an idea of the ancient topography of this 
prehistoric burying place when these mounds were in process of erec- 
tion. 

In the illustration can be seen, outlined faintly across the culti- 
vated field, and in front of the trees bordering the ancient watercourse, 








PANORAMA OF THE MOUNDS WEST OF THE PRESENT HIGHWAY. THE 
SO CALLED “EMBANKMENT” IN THE FOREGROUND S. 30 E. THE 
MOUND EXCAVATED IS THE FURTHEST ONE TO S. W. OF HOUSE, EAST 
SHORE OF GREEN LAKE. THE WOODS BORDER THE LAKE [FIG. 5] 


a long, low mound, some 200 ft. in extent, perfectly straight, and trend- 
ing S.55° E. At the N. W. extremity are the faint traces of a low, 
oval mound a few feet in diameter. This long mound, with its com- 
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THE NORTHERNMOST OF THE 2 MOUNDS MARKED 6 FT. STATE 
GEOL. SURVEY P. 242 [FIG. 6] 








MOUND MARKED 5 STATE GEOL. SURVEY | FIG. 7] 


panion, shown in Fig. 5, is called by some an “embankment”; but by 
others it is regarded as an “idol or serpent mound.” 

Both lay, at the time of their making near the water, both point to 
the N. W. as to a common center where the commingling of the waters 
from at least three sources took place. If any observer of nature will 
stroll along the marshes contiguous, say on any hot day, he will find 
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the snake stretched out at full length, basking contentedly in the 
glowing radiance, its very attitude suggestive of the “embankments” ; 
nor need we fare far for the mound-builder’s model. The semi- 
drowsy, sluggish and quiescent state, characteristic of the snake just 
preceding the casting of its skin, together with its great activity, 
alertness and brilliance of hue following the act, were highly typical 
to the mound-builder of his own future state after the lethargy of the 
“long sleep” had fallen upon him. 

In this connection, then, the snake or serpent mound, representing 
the serpent stretched out—dormant, without kink or convolution, was 
a fitting and assuring symbol—around which these ancient people 
grouped their graves. 

The other phase of serpent symbolism, indicative of motion, ac- 
tivity, vigorous life—the reproductive forces of nature—is seen in the 








STONE WEAPONS FOUND IN MOUND, MORE OR LESS DISINTEGRATED 
Photo by Wold & Simons [ FIG. 8] 


form presented by the serpent mound in Adams county, Ohio, (RE- 
CORDS OF THE Past, Vol. V, April, 1906), that the great Serpent 
Mound under the shadow of Ben Cruachan in the Hebrides, and that 
which once existed, on what is now known as Holy Hill, Wisconsin, 
and where, strange to say, a Roman Catholic miracle-working shrine 
has replaced the Ameridian symbol of virility and healing. 

Over a generation ago this tract at Green Lake was settled upon 
by Mr. William Taggart, who, in excavating for the cellar of his first 
house, unearthed some fragments of bones and pottery.* 

Later, his sons, “partially excavated the northernmost of the two 
mounds, which are marked on the map” of the State Geological Sur- 
vey “as 6 ft. in height,” “and found within it a hollow chamber, dome 
shaped, about 3 ft. high, with a flat floor, which was on a level with 





*Communicated to me recently by his grandson, Mr. E. C. Huffman, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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FRAGMENTS OF POTTERY, ETC., FROM MOUND [ FIG. Q | 
Photo by Wold & Simons ; 


the base of the mound.” “The mound marked 5 ft. has also been dug 
into, but it appears that no bones or implements were found in either.” 
(Dr. Warren Upham in State Geo. & N. H. Survey, Vol. II, p. 242, 
Minn.) See Fig. 7. 

Since the Taggart excavations there have been several attempts 
to get at the true inwardness of these mounds, but so far as the pres- 
ent writer can learn, there has been preserved no record, either in the 
way of writing or photography, of results. There are evidences in 
plenty that other mounds than those mentioned by Dr. Upham have 
been dug into, or otherwise investigated. 
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When, through the courtesy of Mr. Frank H. Harris, owner of 
the property, we were given permission to excavate and photograph 
as we might desire—a mound at the extreme southwest of the group, 
some 3 ft. 7 in. in height and 16 ft. in diameter was chosen. It is 
in the thick timber, and 4o ft. from the lake. Growing from it were 
several large trees, while the rotting stumps of others indicated that 
even larger ones had at some time in the past flung high their branches. 
Much brush wood covered the spot. 

Assisted by Mr. Elmar Broberg of New London, we dug a trench 
3 ft. wide, beginning at the north edge of the mound, and west of a 
line bisecting it, due north and south. This trench was pushed for- 
ward, after clearing away the sod and mould of the present plain, on 
the level of the virgin soil—following closely the clearly defined line 
of demarcation between the latter and the peculiar black earth of the 
artificial mound. This earth is very black, having a pungent smoky 
odor, and is mixed, here and there, with fragments of pottery and 
shells, etc. The virgin soil on which it has been heaped is coarse 
sand and pebbles. 

The trench was carried south, at the width noted above, for 6 ft., 
then expanded, fan shape as the center of the mound was approached. 
On reaching the center, and in the western expansion of the fan 
trench, at a depth of 2 ft. 3 in., a granite battle axe was uncovered, 
at first sight seemingly in perfect preservation. The moment it was 
moved, however, it proved to be much disintegrated, and fell away so 
rapidly that all we succeeded in saving is shown in Fig. 8, No. II. 
No. I, same figure, is a weapon or implement of fine grained red 
granite, found at a depth of 2 ft. 8 in. east of the center—eastern ex- 
pansion of fan trench. It also exhibits signs of the freezings and 
thawings of this strenuous climate. Mingled quite liberally with the 
black mould at this depth were many potsherds. In Fig. 9 may be 
found some of these typical sherds—as Nos. I, IT, III, V, VI, and VIII. 
The material is a bluish clay fading into a dull gray from long ex- 
posure to the earth. All are marked, more or less, while in a plastic 
state, by a series of what seem to be thumb or finger nail marks :— 
noticeable in ITI, VI, VIII, while not so numerous in IJ, IT and V. 
On several pieces the print of finger or thumb ball is clearly discerned, 
as in II for instance. While carefully examining the shovels of earth, 
I came upon No. VII, and was struck by its resemblance, as far as 
design, to the fragments of sherd noted by Mr. Frank Abial Flower 
on page 103, Vol. V, Part IV Recorps oF THE Past. It is of hard, 
red-brown material, with here and there a sparkle as of mica, and ex- 
hibiting a superior design and workmanship over any sherd as yet 
found by me. Careful search failed to bring to light another specimen 
of this kind. 

At a depth of 3 ft. 2 in., in the center of the mound, we uncovered 
the remains of a skull, and traces of a skeleton. Wherever the 
fine superimposed mould had completely encompassed the bones their 
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SKULL FROM THE MOUND [FIG. IT] 
Photo by Wold & Simons 











REMAINS OF SKULL AND HUMERUS FROM MOUND. 


IN SKULL MADE BY PICK [FIG. IO] 
Photo by Wold & Simons 
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decomposition had been 
total. Where, on the 
other hand, the sand and 
gravel—the virgin soil 
had predominated, the 
bones were preserved by 
a species of petrification. 
To this fact we owe the 
preservation of such 
fragments as a portion 
of the right humerus the 
right scapula, and one of 
the metacarpal bones. It 
also accounts for the ex- 
cellent preservation of 
the greater part of the 
skull. This latter (Figs. 
10 and IL), was solidly 
packed with 31% pints of 
coarse sand and gravel, 
throughout which rami- 
fied a perfect net work 
of filaments from the 
roots of large trees, as 
well as enveloping the 
exterior of the skull. 
Figure 12 gives us the 
trench just after the 
skull was uncovered and 
the filaments removed 
PORTION OF FAN TRENCH, LOOKING SOUTH, for the camera. The 
SHOWING SKULL IN SITU JUST AFTER body, as indicated by the 
CLEARING AWAY ROOTS [FIG I2| position of the skull, and 
Photo by Raymond D. Spicer fragments of the skele- 
ton, had been laid on its left side facing the east, and exactly due north 
and south. The compass when applied indicated not the least varia- 
tion. 
From the top of the mound at center to the top of the skull (Fig. 
12) was 3 ft. 2 in.; to the gravel in which it rested 3 ft. 7% in., and 
accords with our estimate, that the original height of the mound must 
have been somewhere from 4 to 5 ft. The skull, which is highly 
phenozygous, has been measured, and the measurements kindly fur- 
nished me by Dr. Leslie S. Keyes of Willmar, Minn., as follows: 
“Circumference, 28 cm.-dome. Length, 17.5 cm. Width, 10 cm. 
at level zygoma. Width, 13 cm. parietal eminences. Narrowest, 
10.25 cm. distance between temporal bones. This skull presents a 
length of brain case 17.5 cm. in comparison with the average Euro- 
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pean which is 17 cm. showing a marked variance in this proportion. 
The width, however, is much narrower than the average of the present 
day, being 10 cm. instead of 12.5. Our proportion would, therefore, 
present the following reduced index: 1000:17.5 as measured to 12.50: 
17 using the craniologist’s proportion 100 x width—length.” 
Midway between the skull and the fragments of the humerus 
we found the singular piece numbered IV in Fig. 9. It is of blue 
clay, showing plainly the usual thumb or finger ball marks, and on 
the reverse has a number of finger nail indentations as noted in No. 
VI. The original is overlaid on the obverse by a bluish black enamel- 
like coating, worn away in places. Careful examination with a mag- 
nifying glass will repay the archzologist, and may reveal sufficient, 
taken in connection with other indications, to warrant the belief that 
we here possess a phase of that symbol of Serpent or Phalic worship, 
which apparently entered so largely into the customs of these people. 
In our second paper, we trust to give an illustrated account of 
further researches on this and the N. W. shore of Green Lake. 


Horatio GATES. 
The Rectory, Willmar, Minn. 


bh 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


HE most interesting point to many readers in Macalister’s 

Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Geser is his mention 

of the wedge or tongue of gold found there. When it was 

first discovered all possible secrecy was used lest its fame 
should stimulate the plundering of city mounds, and it was taken away 
to Constantinople. There was therefore no mention made of it in the 
Quarterly, but the mention of it in this book shows that it will be fully 
described and figured in the forthcoming volume on Gezer. I saw a 
plaster cast of the wedge at the London office of the fund in 1903, 
which shows that Mr. Macalister has kept silence 3 years. 

This discovery is an evidence of the use of exploration to the 
interpreter of Scripture. The English text of Joshua vii said “wedge,” 
the margin had from the Hebrew “tongue,” the revisers said “wedge”’ 
alone but no one knew what was meant. It might be an implement, 
it might be an ornament, it might be a spoon (in Latin lingula), and 
a dagger of a certain form was called a “tongue.” All these sugges- 
tions were made, but they were mere conjectures, and of course all 
will cease to be heard from this time. It was an ingot, a wedge-like 
mass of gold held as treasure. Of the same stratum as the other 
relics of Joshua’s day, it precisely explains what Achan took from 
Jericho. A second one was found, but has not been described as yet. 

THEODORE F. WricHr. 




















GRANITE SHAFT AND ANTIQUE CAPITAL IN 
THE MOSQUE [FIG. 4 OF FIRST ARTICLE| 























EDITORIAL NOTES 


NEOLITHIC PERIOD IN CRETE:—Prof. Arthur Evans is 
of the opinion that the thickness of the neolithic layers in Crete re- 


quires 14,000 years for the beginning of the neolithic period in the 
Aegean Sea. 


POST SYSTEM IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT :—A document has 
been found at Oxyrhynchus which is evidently the record of the local 
postman in which he states that he has delivered among other things 
“One roll of papyrus for Antiochus the Cretan, one roll for the King, 
and two letters for Apollonius the dicecetes.”’ 


UTOPOS MYTH AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THE WHITE 
AND BLACK RACES :—In the Belgium Royal Geographical Society 
Journal, M. Lindeman gives the myth as to the origin of the white 
and black races, which he obtained from the Utopos, one of the Con- 
golese tribes. According to their belief Libanza, their god, sent his 
son Tserenga to the earth to see what different races of mankind 
were doing. Among the Europeans he was well received, so he gave 
them white skin and much knowledge, but among the Africans he 
was badly received so he left them black and stupid. 


SEMI-DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS IN PLEISTO- 
CENE TIMES :—In a recent issue of L’ Anthropologie the late M. Ed. 
Piette discusses the semi-domestication of animals in Pleistocene times 
and the methods of leading them by halters made of skin or cord. 
The article is illustrated by figures of horse-heads bearing this kind 
of harness from St. Michel d’ Arudy, Brassempouy, the Cavern of 
the Espelugues at Lourdes, Mas d’ Azil and elsewhere. 


ANTHROPOLOGY SOUTHEAST OF TIMBUKTU:—A 
communication on the Central Nigerian plateau recently made to the 
Society of Anthropology of Paris by Lieut. Desplagnes, who had been 
committed by the Academy of Inscriptions to investigate the prehis- 
toric remains in that part of Northwest Africa, was characterized 
by MM. Papillault and Zaborowski as important and novel, and 
obtained for the author at the Society’s following meeting the honor 
of corresponding membership. The district described is that lying tc 
the southeast of Timbuktu, and bounded on the west by the Niger, 
a country which appears to have been populous and civilized in very 
ancient times. This is testified by megalithic monuments, tumuli, and 
inscriptions. The author detects in the Bozo fishermen the primi- 
tive type of Nigerian. The dwellings are of brick or of stone, and 
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generally of more than one story, the bed rooms being on the first 
floor and approached by a ladder. Those of the chief and principal 
men are decorated with colonades and chevron work that recall the 
architecture of Zimbabwe. In each village group the heads of families 
elect a chief, styled “hogon,” and the hogons in general assembly 
elect a supreme chief, or “har-hogon,” whose authority was formerly 
absolute in political and judicial matters, but is now no more than a 
vague religious power. The people generally believe in an omnipo- 
tent divinity, but consider that he does not interest himself much in 
the affairs of mankind, which are left to inferior and often malicious 
divinities, which it is the business of a sorcerer entitled the “laggam”’ 
to propitiate. On the occasion of religious feasts, animal sacrifices 
are offered by the hogon on a three-pointed altar to a divine triad, 
which includes a male principle, and also a female. Ritual dances 
in masks are executed by the young men. Death is considered to 
be the work of the evil deities, and the funeral ceremonies are based 
upon this opinion. Commerce and the sense of security are gradu- 
ally working a change in these people, the great markets or fairs being 
sometimes attended by 6,000 or 7,000 persons. 

In the region of Tagant, further to the west in Sahara, M. 
Robert Arnaud has observed some curious alignments of megaliths, 
and obtained photographs of rock pictures representing warriors on 
foot and horse soldiers, an oval decorated with a cross, and an ostrich. 


AN HIERATIC PAPYRUS:—A papyrus from Egypt of the 
XXII dynasty has been translated by Dr. E. Revillout, which is of 
special interest, as it shows an “Actio sacramenti”’ in criminal cases 
analogous to that which was in use in the Roman Civil Law. This is 
a solemn oath accompanied by the deposit of a sum of money which 
was forfeited if the case was lost. The following translation is taken 
from the Society of Biblical Archacology for June 13, 1906. 

“Year 2, 4th month of smu, day 23rd. On this day was made 
the examination of the gold and silver stolen from the sanctuary of 
Ra-user-ma-meri-Amen, money concerning which the divine Father 
Amenmes, of the district of this sanctuary, has made a report to the 
Pharaoh. The affair was placed in the hands of the prefect of the 
town Dja Ra-neb-nexter, of the steward of the Treasury of the 
Pharaoh, steward of the granaries the Royal officer Ra-men-ma-nexter, 
and of the steward of the palace the Royal officer Inua, to make their 
examination in the Royal dwelling of the “millions of years” of this 
sanctuary. They made their report of 86 silver xaAxw being ascer- 
tained to be missing, which have been stolen, and with regard to which 
the divine Father of the Fraternity of the sanctuary made his report 
(or his claim) to the Pharaoh. He (the Dja) said: “The man who 
caused them to be stolen has not been seen.’ He (the divine Father) 
said: ‘It is the steward of the Treasury, Sutexmes, who had the place 
of steward of the lands, who has taken them. He has stolen 26 xaAkta, 
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the steward of the Royal palace of the sanctuary. He got off (took 
away) in silver I outen % 1%. He stole them with the divine Father 
Ima, the priests and chief guardians of the sanctuary, Roanina, 
Emtexuu, Rames. They took (his accomplices) 60 xeA«, They got 
off (took away) 3 outen 4 of silver. Total 5 outen there remains in 
silver 36 outen. They entrusted that to the guardian Uraa. They 
got the xaA«a as profit. 

“He (the divine Father) was made to entreat (invoke) the name 
of the king. He was made to deposit the tenth part of an outen (one 
kati) in his dwelling. Then the Pharaoh made them apprehend the 5 
criminals together, forthwith, in the sanctuary. He went to the sanctu- 




















CUT FOR THE LOCK AROUND THE CASCADES OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


ary, the divine Father (the accuser) with the man (the accused) to 
say what had been stolen.” 
The accuser referred to was aroused by this first result; for the 


rest of the papyrus, relates that later he made other analogous revela- 
tions. 


SUBMERGED TREES IN THE COLUMBIA:—Sinee this 
article appeared in our August issue we have received the photograph 
reproduced above which is preferable to the one appearing on Page 246. 
This view is of a cut for the lock showing soft conglomerate to the 
left on the side next the river and sedimentary deposits adjoining. 


WORLD QUARTER SHRINES :—Of the shrines erected by 
the Hopi, perhaps the most interesting are the so-called “Quarter 
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ary, the divine Father (the accuser) with the man (the accused) to 
say what had been stolen.” 

The accuser referred to was aroused by this first result; for the 
rest of the papyrus, relates that later he made other analogous revela- 
tions. 
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article appeared in our August issue we have received the photograph 
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Shrines” which are thus described by Dr. Fewkes in the American 
Anthropologist :— . 


In certain of the great Hopi festivals, as the Snake dance and the Flute 
ceremony, but more especially in the former, it is customary for the priests 
to deposit prayer sticks for rain in temporory shrines situated in the four cardinal 
directions [determined by solstitial sunrise and sunset, not by polar observa- 
tions] from the pueblo. These sticks are made for 7 consecutive days, their 
length each day being less than on the preceding day. The shrines in which the 
offerings are placed are situated at distances also diminishing day by day 
from the maximum—about 5 miles. On the last day prayer sticks no longer 
than the first joint of the finger are placed on the four sides of the entrance 
to the room in which the offerings are manufactured. These temporary world 
quarter shrines and the offerings placed in them are located at constantly di- 
minishing intervals in order to toll the Rain gods from their distant homes to 
the pueblo. 

Snake Shrines—In the now voluminous literature of the Hopi Snake 
dance, little or nothing has been recorded regarding the fate of the long black 
prayer sticks made by the Snake priests and carried by them in the dance. At 
the close of the dance these objects are deposited in 4 shrines situated at the 
base of the mesa, one in each of the four world quarters, and hence called the 
North, West, South and East snake shrines. It may be mentioned also that 
in the disposition made of the snakes after the dance a serpent is always left 
in each of these shrines. 

The Snake shrine of the North is situated near a large boulder, not far 
from a house owned by Kannu. At the time of my visit there were in this shrine 
several of the black prayer sticks of the priests. The Snake shrine of the West 
is a cleft in the pinnacle of rock at the extreme south end of the East mesa, 
near the boulder on which is cut the pictograph of the winged being Kwataka, 
elsewhere described. The Snake shrine of the East is situated not far from the 
Buffalo shrine, to the right of the road as one approaches the spring called Ispa, 
Coyote Water. It is a simple cleft in the rock which bears one or two pictographs 
of serpents. The Snake shrine of the South is situated a little to the right of 
the steep trail to Walpi, just below the sheep corral on the terrace. Nearby are 
pictographs of snakes, and when visited the shrine was found to contain several 


snake prayer sticks. ; 
fof 


THE HYKSOS 


One of the principal problems of Egyptian history has been that 
of the Shepherd Kings of Hyksos. In order to try to solve some part 
of it the British School of Archeology last season undertook work 
at Tell el Yehudiyeh, 20 miles north of Cairo, where large numbers 
of Hyksos scarabs are continually found. The results of this research 
may be noted under the following heads:—(1) The camp; (2) the 
culture shown by it; (3) the graves and contents; (4) the history of 
the period. 

(1.) The camp is a great earthwork over a quarter of a mile 
square, with an embankment 100 to 200 ft. thick, over 40 ft. high, and 
with an external slope 60 to 70 ft. long. The outer face is of white 
stucco on a mud-earth backing ; mud bricks are freely used in the bank, 
but not regularly; the bulk of the bank is of sand, with much decom- 
posed basalt from the desert; the inner face was vertical. 
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There was no entrance through the bank, but a sloping roadway, 
225 ft. long, led up to the top of the bank. This was at first merely 
a narrow road with revetment side walls which joined to the great 
stucco slope. Within a year or two (while the stucco was perfectly 
fresh) a flanking wall was thrown out on each side. This held up a 
platform of earth along the sides of the road, with a massive revet- 
ment on the outer sides and a thinner wall on the inner sides next to 
the road. After perhaps 2 or 3 generations, when the stucco slope 
had rotted and had partly fallen away, an entire change was made 
by building a stone wall on the foot of the slope all round the camp 
and banking it up level behind, as at the earlier flanking wall. This 
stone wall was built of large blocks of the finest white limestone from 
the Mokattam hills, 25 miles distant; it was 6 ft. thick, probably 45 ft. 
high, and over a mile long, a total of about 80,000 tons of stone. | 

(2.) The method of construction is entirely un-Egyptian, as 
vertical brick walls and trap gateways were the constant methods 
of defence of the Egyptians. The absence of any gateway points to 
the lack of brick or timber among these foreigners. The long slopes 
show that the bow was the arm employed, and. the flanking wall added 
along the great stucco slope could only be of use as a vantage ground 
tor archers to command the long roadway. We gather then that 
these people were in the state of culture of later nomads of Asia; the 
how was their great weapon, as among the Semites, Parthians, or 
Persians; they came from an open country without timber, and were 
too nomadic to utilize bricks in their system of defence. They soon 
took up brickwork to aid their archery, but the change of the method 
of defence to stone-walling was a slow matter. From their graves 
we also see that they had no domestic pottery, merely taking over the 
{Egyptian forms which they found in use. This shows that they used 
vessels of skin and wood, like other nomads. 

The age of this camp is certainly before the XVIII dynasty, as 
it was largely altered in the XX dynasty, and the XIX and XVIII 
were purely Egyptian dynasties, when no such foreign work would 
have been made. The abundance of scarabs of the Hyksos age, and 
the rarity of any earlier remains here, conclusively show that the 
foreign constructors were the Hyksos. 

(3.) The graves were found inside the camp, and in a sandy rise 
to the east of it. The best preserved were brick chambers with barrel 
roofs. The body was contracted, but the direction was not constant. 
The fuil coimplement of pottery was 4 pans, 4 tubular jars and 4 ring 
stands, all of Egyptian style. Besides these there were imported 
flasks from Syria of graceful forms made of black pottery with patterns 
pricked by a comb. Such are well known in Syria and the east of 
Cyprus, but their center of origin has not been discovered. Scarabs 
of Egyptian make are also found in the graves. 

On comparing the grave contents it is seen that they can be put 
in a series of degradation of both scarabs and pottery, and the best 
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scarabs agree with those of the pre-Hyksos age, while the worst 
pottery joins on to the black pottery of the post-Hyksos age. This 
series therefore warrants our adopting the view of a continuous degra- 
dation of work during this period. Such is to be expected from the 
known character of the invaders and from the analogy of other foreign 
invasions. 

(4.) We now may connect these results with the history from 
other sources. Manetho states that the Hyksos “with ease subdued 
Egypt by force, yet without our ‘hazarding a battle with them; ” this 
is explained by their being skilled archers and so crushing the Egyp- 
tians as later the Parthians crushed the Romans under Crassus. He 
also stated that, ‘‘at length they made one of themselves a king,’ who 
made the city of Avaris “very strong by the walls he built about it 
te a wall round all ‘this place which a large and strong wall.’ ” 
So here we see that after the camp had been used for sometime the 
immense stone wall (6 ft. thick and 45 ft. high) was built around it. 
And this required skilled masonry and transport, which could only be 
obtained after there was a central kingship to control the Egyptians. 
The physical facts exactly agree with Manetho’s account. It seems 
almost certain that this place was the great camp of Avaris. 

Broadly, we can identify 5 of the “6 Phoenician shepherd king's” 
of dynasty XV. And there are 22 of the “32 Hellenic shepherd kings” 
of dynasty XVI. This title, Hellenic, has generally been rejected by 
editors, but it seems justified by the facts. ‘Hellenic’? would be the 
translation of the Egyptian Ha-nebu, “lords of the north,” a general 
name for Greeks, and especially applied to Cypriotes. The original 
statement would imply command of Cyprus and of the sea communi- 
cation. Now, 6 of these later kings put the hieroglyph of “sea” after 
their names: they were “sea-kings,” and if rulers of Cyprus they would 
be strictly kings of the Ha-nebu, and hence translated as Hellenic. 
The presence of a jar-lid of the Hyksos King, Khyan, in Crete shows 
how they were in touch with sea communication. 

There is no evidence about the race from the bodies found here, 
as not a single skull could be obtained in passable condition. But 
the regular title of the early Hyksos rulers, “prince of the deserts,” 
is applied a few centuries before that, at Benihasan, to a typically 
Semitic ruler of the Bedawy variety; and Prof. Sayce has extended 
the conclusion, which I pointed out in The Student’s History of Egypt, 
that the names of the Hyksos are Semitic; he further fixes them to the 
Khammurabi age rather before 2,000 B. C. 


The evidence that they were ignorant of timbering agrees to their 
having come from the open country between Syria and Babylonia. 
The conclusion, then, seems to be that an active race of archers, living 
by the chase in the back of Syria, perhaps in the Hauran and Palmyra 
region, fought their way into Egypt, much as the Arabs did in the 
later invasion after Muhammed. 

W. M. Frinpers PETRIE. 

[Man, London. August 1906. 











